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were extremely irregular in plan. This was the case in the
fortification walls of an acropolis, like that of Tiryns,
where an irregular space was enclosed by a wall which fol-
lows the natural conformation of the ground. Normally,
however, walls were regular in plan. They were built
in straight lines, squares, rectangles, polygons, circles or
ellipses. Of these forms, the rectangle was preferred by
the Greeks. Such was the form of the megaron of the
Mycenaean palace, and the almost universal form of temples
and of domestic buildings. Polygons, like that of the
Tower of the Winds, are rare. The circular disposition
of walls was not avoided when useful, as in fortifica-
tions, or agreeable, in other buildings. The beehive tombs
of the Mycenaean period, the Choragic Monument of
Lysicrates, the Tholos of Epidauros, the Philippeion of
Olympia, are well-known examples of buildings with
walls disposed on a circular plan. The South Wing of
the Bouleuterion at Olympia1 is a notable example of
walls which follow the plan of an ellipse. In buildings
which show great refinements of curvature it might be
expected that some curvature in plan would be found.
Burnouf2 pointed out, in 1875, that the columns of the
Parthenon were not set iu straight lines, but on a slightly
curved plan. The logical sequence to this is that the
walls should also show curvature in plan. As a matter
of fact, the long cella walls were not set in straight lines,
but were bent in at the extremities. Boetticher8 declares
that this was done for economical purposes, to give relief
to the parastades. Walls of slight curvature have been

1 Olympia, II, 77:   For other examples, see Pfuhl in Ath. Mitt., XXX
(1905), 360-374.        2 Rev. de VAreh. quoted by Goodyear in Arch.
VI (1897), 482.         * Boetticher, 195.